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JUNE WALKER LEONARD 


The Room 


She was sitting on the edge of the ottoman; her feet curled up under¬ 
neath her; her black shoes placed neatly on the carpet below. She was 
sitting perfectly still. She was listening to the quietness of the room. 

She listened intently. Her head cocked first to one side, then to the 
other. The room lay all around her; quiet and still. Like a huge waiting 
animal — all eyes, and ears, and knowing. She couldn’t keep out of it. 

‘Come in,’ it said. ‘Come in... Come and see my secrets.’ 

So today she had opened the door and gone in — timidly and carefully 
— placing her shoes on the floor so as not to soil the ottoman. And there 

Facing her, was a walnut dressing table. It had stocky legs and a long 
silvered mirror. A silver hairbrush lay on one side of the table. A silver 
comb on the other. In the middle, sat a squat, taunting, jewellery box. 

The room was waiting for a decision. But she didn’t give one. Not 

waited patiently. But at last, it could wait no more; it urged and pleaded 
and prodded at her. It loomed up and all around her — until she was 
forced to decide. 

She stood up and padded over to the dressing table. She pulled back 
the cushioned stool. She sat down. Her hand hovered momentarily in the 
air... Then it came swiftly down, and the brush was grasped. 

The room relaxed. It flowed gently away from her. It curled up con¬ 
tentedly in a comer. It pretended to go to sleep. 

She looked down at the brush and relaxed her grip. She traced along 
the silver handle with her fingertips. She lifted the brush up in her 
hands. She pressed it firmly against her face. Her eyelids dropped softly 
onto her cheeks. The silver was cold. It was hard. It was unyielding. But 

She opened her eyes and looked in the mirror. Soft grey eyes stared 
encouragingly at her. So she turned the brush oyer and started to drag it 








‘B...But,’ fumed the contorted face. 1 had locked them up... They 
were locked up safe and sound... What more could I do?’ 

But the inquisitive face wasn’t listening. It was looking at the child on 
the floor. Come on Amy,’ it was saying. Give the pearls back to your 

The little girl stood up. She tiptoed over to the contorted face. She 
held out a shaking hand and offered up the ten pearls. 

she relaxed. She wiped the child’s brow and she took the offered pearls. 

The mother picked up the black shoes with a sigh. She took the little 
girl by the hand and they left the room. The sister followed. 

Half way down the stairs, the little girl turned to look back. Behind the 
door, the room was curling up; it was closing its eyes; it was falling 
asleep... Was the waiting and watching over now? 


S. Tunde Gondocz 




Ken Duffin 


RECURRING POEM 



Lesley Choyce 


ANGER MAKES A COMEBACK 


I am at work in the garden, the wind is ho 
Tomato vines break, 
the broccoli cowers, 

only certain weeds can endure the blast. 

A helicopter slices sideways across the wind 
searching the sea for fishing boats 

My anger comes back to me in the wind. 

1 had shucked it off 
years ago, 

thrown it North toward the tundra. 


like razored bits of glass 
where the North cuts me down 


ti ancient weaponry. 


THE GARDEN 


late one Sunday afternoon. 

They stationed you by the western window 

and 1 studied your scalp, 

planted with perfect rows of seedlings 



Wordsworth's Daffodils: A 
Recurring Motif in Contem¬ 
porary Canadian Literature 
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Glen Sorestad 


AUTUMNAL PRELUDE 


vibrates with the flash and pipe 
of unfamiliar birds. The poplars 
and the cotoneaster hedge tremble 
with the host of newcomers that feed 
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His heart sank with a rush; 
in the eyes of his only son 


In the suddenness of discovery 
his breath clawed and held 
and he struggled to the surface 

to pull him under, a hot surge 

seize this lie, strike it down 
shake it until it became truth. 

The classroom’s stale heat 

a reflection of pools of the past 


Salman Rushdie 


INTERVIEW 


This interview was recorded in Gothenburg, Sweden, on 5 September 
1982. The questions were prepared by Jean-Pierre Durix in collaboration 
with Kirsten Holst Petersen, Jacqueline Bardolph, Anna Rutherford and 
Carole Durix. 


JPD: What were the circumstances in which you urrote Midnight’s 
Children? Did you write it in England or in India? 

I wrote it in England. I went to India and Pakistan for five months before 
starting it. I was going to Pakistan with my family at that time. But I also 
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she was completely unplanned. In the first version, she appeared as a 
very minor character in the last fifteen or so pages; then, when the 
narrator began to ‘tell’ the book, she arrived and sat there, she simply 
demanded to be told the story and kept interrupting it, telling Saleem to 
get on with it. She became very important because she literally 
demanded to be important. And it’s nice when a character does that and 

narrative, if you like. And that allowed the rhythms of the dialogue, the 
rhythms of the speech that I had originally invented for the dialogue 
sections to become the rhythm of the whole book. 


JPD: V 


; 

ig belief whe 






Well, me really. I had a strong belief when the book was being written 
that it would never be published. At that time, my track record was not 
good. I had published one novel which had not really distinguished itself, 
certainly not commercially. Actually the best reviews that it ever got were 
in France, where people quite strangely compared it to Voltaire. I could 
not understand why. But, in England, it was not compared to Voltaire. 
It was compared to less distinguished things... I thought that a writer 


, after 


is long ar 


andards was probably cc 


* the map of India fo 


iw it as a nose hanging into the sea with a drip 
as Ceylon. It was another way of making flesh 
ith the country. But really, the nose, having 



of the Naipaul-White type. Is it deliberate? 


Well yes! Basically this book grew out of affection and I think that 
NaipauTs books about India don’t. So that’s a simple difference. 

AR: I would like to go back to Grimus with the questions of time, space 
and reality. 

interested in science fiction. And I was taken with the liberty to discuss 
ideas that science fiction can give you. I suppose that’s why Grimus plays 
so much with science fiction conventions. Bits of that survive in Mid- 

about it. 

JB: There are so many gifted children in science fiction, and in 
Midnight’s Children too. 

Yes! And in a way that worried me. There’s John Wyndham’s novel, The 
Midwich Cuckoos, for instance. And it worried me that these children 
were going to turn into Midwich Cuckoos, that they were going to 
become demi-gods or monsters. And I really didn’t want them to be 


JB: You were saying that you were compared to Voltaire. Even in Mid¬ 
night’s Children there's something of Candide. 

Well I expect there is a bit. But Saleem is not as innocent as Candide. 
Candide is a kind of blank slate on whom the world writes. Saleem is also 
compared to Little Oskar in The Tin Drum. And I think he falls 
somewhere between Candide and Oskar. Oskar is much more demonic 
than Saleem. And I suppose the similarity with Candide is that he gets 

as your writing is concerned ? 

Well, I think, initially yes! It will be some time before I can think of 
having a non-Indian leading character or major characters. I can’t really 
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Rienzi Crusz 


THE ELEPHANT WHO WOULD BE A POET 


cuts to the bone. 

Anula, the heaving elephant, 
froths at the mouth. 

The logging ends. 



refuses the poem 


of looking at the real world ... 
upside-down. 


i 







One terminal rose asks the other: 
What is the something out there? 

an art fashioned by the same hands 
that have so carefully arranged 


POETICS 


ts belly, 

1 waits patiently 
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Decoding Anand's 
Humanism 





























The key lies, once again, in characterizing the narrative voice. It is 
altogether too distant, too clinical in its recording of item and detail, 
indeed too squeamish, to be that of someone who has lived in one part of 
the village, the poor quarter, for all his life. Yet we are explicitly told 
later that this is ‘altogether’ what ‘Bakha thought’. Critics have 
commented on this slipping effect before and have even attributed the 
‘failure’ of his novels to this confusion. 13 But having arrived at an evalu- 

short and fail to probe its crucially important significance. 14 

Echoing the mode of the sociological treatise, the first sentence situates 

but also to the rest of the world. The ‘objective’ social scientific perspec¬ 
tive, still meticulous in its sensory realism,is reinforced by the technical 
diction: ‘mud-walled’, ‘clustered in two rows’, ‘boundaries’, ‘carcasses’, 
‘drainage system’, ‘probation’ and so on. The only hint in the first 
sentence, of a subjective vision is held in the emotive overtones of the 

resonances are hardly picked up or developed. The dominant tone 
remains consistent in the subsequent list of functionaries housed in the 

specified here is the reader implied in the discourse of the text. It is a dis¬ 
course, we realize, that is not really that of the sociologist, who on the 

the novel develops we will find this is a society whose irrational customs 
have to be pointed out and explained, and where the behaviour of people 

Bakha a pair of boots, not, as one might (erroneously) expect if one were 
















but because he is more like a real (white) human being. (Naturally he 
admires the Tommies, who emerge in this novel, though not in all of 
Anand’s works, as benign and well meaning.) This is one side of Bakha. 
There is however another aspect to him that falls more in line with the 

They were childlike, innocent, instinctive, uncorrupted by the evil 
religion and culture of the upper classes, from whom the British had 
more to fear, and who were consequently (?) regarded as wily, degenerate 



Bakha is repeated described as behaving ‘instinctively’, as having a fine 
physique like that of a thorough bred animal. He is referred to as a tiger, 
a lion, a bear, a horse. Consider ‘his broad, frank face ordinarily so 
human, so variable, so changing, with its glistening high cheek bones, its 
broad nose, the nostrils of which dilated like those of an Arab horse’ 
(p.59). One of the more amusing of these images comes up when Bakha’s 
sister Sohini is molested by the priest. Bakha is furious and responds in 

regarded not so much as violence to her person as an affront to the 
family’s good name. All Bakha’s ‘instinctive’ manliness is aroused when 
Sohini is attacked. He has a ‘wild desire to retaliate’. And he becomes ‘a 

This, Anand tells us, is the ‘highest moment of hi s g strength’ g (p.71). 7 
The positive terms in which the character of Bakha is composed closely 
matches the (imperialist) stereo-type of the ‘good’, ‘manly’ and ‘human’. 
The value set of a racist world-view, however, is equally clearly reflected 

also lazy, dirty, diseased, irresponsible and selfish. There is a detailed 
description of him on pp.92-3. Bakha’s father is irritable, bullying, 
childish, diseased, lazy, sly, a ‘fox’ (p.35). The priest is greedy, dissolute, 
lecherous. He is ‘stricken with a congential weakness’ of both body and 
mind and ‘brazened by authority’ (p.31). Bakha’s friends, Anand writes, 
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curiously lackadaisical, lazy, lousy look about them.... The taint of the 
little prison cells of their one-roomed homes lurked in them, even in the 
outdoor air’ (p.38). Gulabi is quarrelsome, selfish, irrational, unreliable, 
jealous, greedy. In this book, as well as in the others (Coolie is as good an 

categorization spreads to white women as well: for example, the 
Salvation Army Colonel’s wife in Untouchable or Mrs Main waring in 

What of Bakha’s mother, his sister Sohini, and the good Havildhar 
Charat Singh who gives Bakha the hockey stick? One at a time. Mothers, 

fully, are owed some respect. But one must also admit that Anand’s 
personal involvement with the mother figure, who in his work is always 
deified, actually breaks across the consistency of the more mechanical 

way open to women: through her beauty. Anand describes her in a way 
that turns her into a toy figure, and in so doing arrives at a diction totally 
reduced to the most unselfconscious cliche. She is the Indian goddess, the 
sculpted Khajhurao figure (as against Bakha who is a natural god). 
Inevitably she is also seen as the temptress, the alluring oriental beauty 
guilty of the fall of so many (white) men. We come to the Havildhar, who 

A similar stricture, I believe, marks much of our writing, in English or 
otherwise. For the reader the experience is just as distorting. By reincar¬ 
nating an ideology designed to suppress and destroy us, and by manipu¬ 
lating us in such a way that we accept its designs uncritically. A colonial 
light still palls the air. 
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Grace Nichols 



Maybe the thing is to forget 
to forget and be blind 
on this little sugar island 








ELAINE CAMPBELL 


Reflections of Obeah 
in Jean Rhys' Fiction 


West Indian critics to identify her fiction, along with that of Geoffrey 
Drayton and Phyllis Shand Allfrey, as belonging to the work of the white 
West Indian minority. In 1978, the year before Rhys’ death, Louis James 



True, Ford Madox Ford had sensed some special connection between 
Jean Rhys’ birthplace and the subject matter of her first collected short 
stories when he stated in his long, diffuse Preface to The Left Bank 
(1927): 



But Ford failed to take his observation beyond the simple suggestion that 
there was some connection between ‘coming from the Antilles’ and 

One other commentator, Alec Waugh, noted (in 1949) that ‘Dominica 
has coloured her temperament and outlook. It was a clue to her, just as 
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betrays Antoinette by throwing a rock at her. ‘As I ran, I thought, I will 
live with Tia and I will be like her.... When I was close I saw the jagged 
stone in her hand but 1 did not see her throw it. I did not feel it either, 
only something wet, running down my face.’ Antoinette’s affection for 
Tia blocks out the treasonous rock. Tia’s ambivalence, engendered by 

Antoinette. ‘I looked at her and I saw her face crumple up as she began 

scene Antoinette returns to an apparition of Tia as she flings herself from 
the parapet of Thomfield Hall. Never forgotten, Tia, like Francine, 
remains a lifelong influence. And when she disappears from the novel she 
is replaced by Christophine as the child Antoinette matures into 
adulthood and needs an adult companion. 

While Tia only recites isolated incantations to an Obeah god, Christo- 

the initiation over which Tia officiated. Christophine is rtie Obeah 
childhood home. Of Christophine, young Antoinette recounts: 



The fealty to an Obeah woman implied in this quotation; the presents 
brought in possible payment for services rendered ‘after dark’ are most 
subtly suggested. A more graphic imaginative construction of Christo- 
phine’s association with Obeah is created by the child Antoinette who 

phine’s bedroom at Coulibri; 
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Sam Maynard: Supermarket 
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Mark O'Connor 

















Hell is not mocked. 

as the spider holds the bitten bee, till venom takes. 
He sees contorted lines blot out 


the face of classic youth, and skullbones rise 
from shrieking cheeks. The nymph’s long legs 


unrepulsed the haggard mother sobs. 


perhaps an aspect of her mother, Earth, Demeter, 
Harvest. The misused hills are her eroded breasts. 
Noise and foul air and warning shouts complete 
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DOBREZ 


Old Myths and New Delusions: 
Peter Weir's Australia 


To the layman’s eye Gallipoli is technically flawless: superb shots of 
believable Gallipoli cliffs, fine acting (even in the minor roles), and 


towards the end), is dramatically tight, completely unde 

wooden horse early in the piece, to which the audienc 
responds, recognizing the allusion to Troy. Then there 







parallelism of two wildernesses, the deserts of the new world and the old, 
and, even more striking, the link drawn between the lights and gaiety of 
the departure from Perth (and of the nurses’ ball in Egypt) and the Luna 
Park effects of the arrival at Gallipoli. There is the — nicely timed — 

someone realizes the Diggers have carried out rough justice on the wrong 
Egyptian shopkeeper. There is the controlled pathos of all those 

of death combine here and of course the run for the pyramids ironi¬ 
cally prefigures the last run at Gallipoli. There is the sensitive, lyrical 
effect of the swimming sequence on the beach. At this point the camera 
takes us under the water, distancing us from the fighting. Suspended in a 


we are returned to the real. Finally, there is the satisfyingly balanced 
shape of the film as a whole, first the treatment of Innocence, then of 
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Big Smoke Woman 



























An Unsentimental Romance 
Christina Stead's For Love 
Alone' 












The initial Australian setting does, however, lend a particular authen¬ 
ticity to the central element of the novel’s very simple narrative line, the 
voyage away. This must not be confused with the voyage ‘home’ charac 
teristic of novels concerned, like those of Martin Boyd, with an earlier 





































something wrong and falls into itself, and both like a half-knit flesh 

The word companionship’ is important. It is not accurate to say that 
Quick ‘saves’ Teresa, and one very rapid way to be convinced of this is to 

represented in these terms, such as Caro and Adam in Shirley Hazzard’s 
Transit of Venus. In For Love Alone, Quick is less a determinant in 

He is the opportunity, but she must seize it to save herself. It is important 
that she is the first to say ‘I love you', making towards him the positive 
move that she has never been able to make towards Jonathan at the 

been playing a specially devious game of invitation and rebuttal, while 

it, and in so doing, abandon self-denial. Throughout the novel, she has 
been tom between rebellious pride and self-blame. Her misery after her 
first rejection by Jonathan (Chap. 29, You Do Not Stand Anywhere) is a 
classic portrait of female self-denigration. The theorist might point out 
how well-conditioned she has been by her father and brothers. But it is 
no mere stereotype; it bears very clearly Teresa’s individualizing hall¬ 
marks: intellectual curiosity, physical resilience, and an underlying 
awareness of power rather than powerlessness. Although her judgement 
has been so confused that she embarks on a letter of apology to Jonathan, 

selfhood. It is this which finally validates what must otherwise look like 
an extravagant flourish when we find this passage a few pages later: 



For a very minor character, Miss Haviland has a good deal of import- 

necessity for her to be destroyed by the discovery of Jonathan’s charla¬ 
tanism. The reader feels an invitation to share her attitude to Teresa: 
‘You interest me. Don’t die. Live.’ And it is Teresa’s prospective novel, 
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Doris Lessing 


INTERVIEW 


home. The interviewer is Michael Thorpe. I would like to thank the 
British Council and Yolande Cantu in particular for permission to print 
this excerpt from the interview. 


Mrs Lessing, perhaps we may begin by speaking a little about the 
relationship between your early life in Southern Rhodesia, growing up on 
the veld, and what you describe as the gift of your solitary childhood. If I 
may relate you to your heroine, Martha Quest. In one of your early 
novels you describe 4 the gift of her solitary childhood on the veld’as 4 that 
knowledge of something painful and ecstatic, something central and 
fixed but flowing. A sense of movement, of separate things interacting 
and finally becoming one but greater. It was this which was her load¬ 
stone, even her conscience’. I would like to ask you if you would perhaps 
expand a little upon the sense in which you use the word ‘conscience’ 
there, because I feel that this may not be altogether clear to many 

Well, I think I’m using it in a sense that it is a feeling that you measure 
other things against. But it’s very hard to describe, of course, because 
what I was describing in Martha Quest was that kind of ecstatic experi¬ 
ence that many adolescents do in fact have. It’s very common to ado¬ 
lescents, and I think perhaps it’s overvalued. 

Oh, I don’t know if it’s romantic, no, but it’s extremely common. You’ll 
Find it described in a great deal of religious literature too. It’s not an 
uncommon thing, but it is a reminder perhaps that life is not quite so 
black and white or cut and dried as we sometimes make it, and if you 
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have had this kind of thing happen to you then it’s something to refer 
back to, if you are about to make things too over-simplified. 

May I ask you if this conscience is the individual conscience of which you 
speak in the essay A Small Personal Voice where you speak of the import¬ 
ance of dealing with the individual conscience in its relationship with the 

Well, I hadn’t thought of relating them, I must say. In A Small Personal 
Voice I was preoccupied at that particular time — it was the mid-fifties 
— with how being a member of political parties or groups or collectives 
of various kinds can in fact pervert you and make you tell lies. Now this 

about at that time, indeed all the people I knew at that time were 
thinking about it in one way or another. Some people in fact had suffered 
very deeply because of it. I lived in England, and I hadn’t suffered, but 
people from Europe, from the communist countries, and from America, 
where the Cold War was something fairly savage, had done a lot of 

the way you can sell yourself out under pressure from other people. It’s 
extremely easy to do, particularly when you think you are in the right 
about something. This is the essence of politics. You know that you are in 
the right. It’s also the essence of religions which are right by definition. If 
I were to re-write this essay, I wouldn’t perhaps put the emphasis now 
where I did then, but I still think that in a time when we are more and 
more institutionalized - because this is what is happening to us — more 

extremely important for us to try and decide what we think, what / think 
as an individual. It’s extremely hard to separate it, you know. 


The individual conscience, then, that you speak of in that essay is a 
moral conscience, and perhaps the conscience that you speak of in the 
novel referring to the ecstatic experience in childhood is a much deeper 
thing. But it seems to me that in your work the two are intimately 
related, that the sense in which we use the word 'conscience’is perhaps a 
highly spiritual one rather than what 1 suppose many readers would take 


You see, I think one shouldn’t get these two things confused because 
dealing with ordinary life, day to day life, in our relationships with 
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ne out of. 


It has always seemed to me that your treatment of Mary Turner and of 
Dick Turner is a compassionate one; that you satirized the extreme 
figures, but not the central figures. 

I hadn’t satirized Mary Turner and Dick Turner at all. No, I satirized the 
whole of the white community, using Marston as a focus. The 
satirical part of the book had nothing to do with the Turners. What I 
had to change was Marston. 

May I ask you if the second epigraph which you put at the front of the 


You know, that 1 couldn’t remember. The thing was I’d written it in a 
notebook and 1 hadn’t got an attribution and I didn’t know whether I’d 
invented it or whether I’d read it, so I put ‘anonymous’. 

stories that you have written. It seems that in so many of your African 
stories, as in The Grass is Singing, your imagination is moved by the 
spectacle not of brutality or insensitivity, but of muddling incapacity to 
cope. Is this simply an instinctive, intuitive way of dealing with it, or is it 
really a deliberate looking back? 

Well, now I can intellectualize it and say I think that this is how most 
people are, but I suppose it must have been my experience. I was 
running through stories in my mind as you spoke, trying to think which 
fitted this description. 


One thinks of another woman, like Mrs Gale for example, the way in 
which she is treated when she confronts the young girl who is full of 
ecstasy and passion. 

No, that was when I was trying to contrast the English and the Afri- 


class a sense of the pathos of this crippled sensibility. 




they? 

Yes, indeed. The figure in The Grass is Singing, I suppose, who attracts 
the most comment is the figure of Moses, the boy, the African servant. 
Did you see him not so much as an individual as the essence of the 

someone like this because they wouldn’t see him very much as an indi¬ 
vidual at all. If I had made Moses a very particularized individual, that 
would have thrown that novel completely out, it would have been a 
different novel. Supposing 1 re-wrote it from his point of view. For a start, 
I don’t think I’d be able to do it, which is another thing. 

Yes. In the long story 'Hunger' you did in fact do this, didn’t you, and 

wrote The Grass is Singing in Rhodesia as a white person and my contact 

employer or as a rather patronizing person, simply because that was how you 
were situated. You couldn’t have a really equal relationship with a black 
person. We did have a kind of political relationship, but they were not equal. 
If you are meeting black people who have to be home at nine o’clock to 

ideology is going to turn this into an equal relationship, it’s just not 
possible. I’d had no equal relationships with black people. By the time 
I’d come to write ‘Hunger’ I’d lived in England for quite a long time and 
I’d known a great many Africans and Jamaicans, and so on, as people. 1 
no longer thought in terms of colour. I remember once how I realized that 1 
really was on my way to being cured from colour feeling when an Indian 
turned up in my flat unannounced and asked me to do something. 1 
disliked him as a person and I said ‘Get out’ and I thought ‘My God, I’m 
cured’ because it never crossed my mind that I mustn’t be unkind to a 
dark-skinned person. 

When you embarked on The Grass is Singing, and in fact on all your 
African writing, did you have any previous writers about Africa in mind 
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Douglas Livingstone — Poet 















African English poetry hears the thrill of poetic utterance; the poems 
have that element of surprise so essential to poetry. Like Campbell, 
Livingstone is able to vivify language, to present the familiar in its 






Livingstone’s animals are a long way from the creatures to which we have 
grown accustomed. His animal poems, which comment obliquely on 
man in a tough, disillusioned landscape, have established him (together 
with Lawrence and Hughes) as a poet who has forcefully re-imagined 
animal life in ways relevant to a 20th-century world. 

particularly traditional segments of southern African experience, into 
original fictive forms that ultimately accounts for Sjambok’s importance 
in South African poetry. While it is true that Campbell and Livingstone 

different sensibilities. With Campbell we inhabit a heroic world which 
has not yet experienced the fragmentation of the Renaissance ideal; 
Livingstone, on the other hand, gives South African poetry a voice that is 
thoroughly and naturally modem. 

This shift of sensibility is evident when we compare the two poets’ 
respective responses to a particular motif in South African literature: 
that of Adamastor, the anthropomorphic spirit of the Cape of Storms, 
who first appears in Camoens’s Portuguese Renaissance epic. The 

ticated Renaissance Europeans. Campbell, three hundred years later, 
resurrects Adamastor from the rocky escarpment of the Cape. Reacting 
against a late 19th-century South African ‘tradition’ of ‘veld and vlei’ 
verse (that is, sentimental hymns to the mystery of the veld), Campbell 
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Portrait of a Memsahib 
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Uhuru sasa! Freedom now! 
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Ngugi wa Thiong'o 








carrying a kipande was considered a crimin 
hment. The emerging African petty bourge 
from the kipande, as their labour force wa 
>ns. It can be seen that the kipande gav 


Whilst the capitalist wage-labour system created a Kenyan working 
class, it also forged the strength and consciousness of that working class 
against imperialism. Now, in the 20s and 30s, the workers of Kenya 


especially as they were symbolized by the kipande system. And there 
ing these anti-imperialist interests and their struggle against the re¬ 


pressive labour systems. So when I was about to script the play, I had to 
get these songs from different people. In assembling the songs I was 

of songs in the play. There are songs which were sung in the 20s and 80s, 


porary songs, the tunes of which people are familiar with, but I have 
moved them back to the earlier period by giving them words that are, 
broadly speaking, appropriate to those times. 


which addresses itself to Kenyans of all nationalities. The spoken text, 
which is in Gikuyu, is confined to a minimum and the drama relies 

parcel of the national cultural traditions of the Kenyan people 
Was that the reason why you chose the art form of a musicalt 

Yes, one of the reasons. The peasants often expressed themselves through 
song. Their songs were functional. They sang during their work, when 
they were digging the earth, harvesting, building the railway and so on. 
There are songs of fatigue. People sang to get strength and courage. If 
you look at the struggles of Kenya, you will find that the revolt of the 
people has often been expressed through their cultural assertions. 
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course one anticipated audiences from different nationalities and 
different linguistic groups, who would not necessarily understand 
Gikuyu. So I was trying to develop a theatre that could speak to people 
despite the language barriers. In Maitu Njugira there was less emphasis 

In Kenya, a few months ago, I interviewed a number of non-Gikuyu 
speaking Kenyans who had seen Maitu Njugira, m order to find out if 
they had understood the play. Everybody, even quite illiterate inform¬ 
ants, had understood it completely and gave me detailed information 
about the story. And everybody had been profoundly moved. Many had 
seen the musical several times. I was told that towards the end of the 
performance the audience had often streamed onto the stage, joined in 
the dancing, and the whole theatre had united in the final song. They 

that ‘we are one people, we are all Kenyans'. And they had walked home 
in the warm night singing ‘A people united can never be defeated’. 

I am told, however, that the ending of the original script was not 

Yes. But the actors rejected the ending, because they found it too pessi¬ 
mistic. They felt that they had to show that despite the tremendous op¬ 
pression the struggle continues. The fact that one was defeated did not 
mean that one could not rise up again and continue the struggle. 

According to the people who were interviewed the actors had really 
succeeded in conveying their spirit of defiance and survival to the 
audience by emphasizing the symbolic solution shown in different silent 
scenes: a stick is broken into pieces, one piece after another. Then the 
broken pieces are tied together into a bundle — and look'It is impossible 
to break the bundle. 

One of the questions I asked was 'why had the audience been so fasci¬ 
nated and moved by the play. Most people interviewed said it was 
because of the strong commitment and the exceptional creative power of 
the actors, who were not professionals but workers from Kamiriithu 
village and Nairobi. How was it possible, people asked, that ordinary 
uneducated people could perform in such an outstanding way? One of 

To this question Ngugi replied: 
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I think the reason why they participated with such great enthusiasm was 

They felt that the theatre they evolved was reflecting the true history of 
their struggle against the colonial stage of imperialism. And they partici¬ 
pated in so many ways, all the time. They taught us how to dance. They 
rejected songs and added new ones. They really participated in develop- 

Some of the participants told me how happy they were while working 
with the two plays. Now they say they have lost their hope. The 

Kamiriithu, which must have meant a lot to the villagers? 

The important thing is not so much that it is communal but rather what 
it has to say. It is the nature of reality reflected in that art. In this case the 
people felt that the theatre they evolved was part and parcel of their true 
history. But of course I think that art, theatre, should be communal. 
Cultural activity is something that is natural for everybody, not just for a 

discussion. 

One reason for my choosing the dramatic art form is that more people 
get involved. It makes them discuss not only the script but also their 
social problems. And in the course of the discussion it happened that 

lead them to another sort of action, that they could help to change their 

I recently read a line from Martin Carter. It goes like this: ‘I do not sleep 

stand the world but they must understand it in order to change it, to 
make it meet their needs in a more meaningful way. 

The audience felt that the musical was telling them something about 
themselves, and that was the main reason for their commitment. The 
play took place on a plantation where the white settler, after having been 
shot by the workers because of his ruthless oppression, is succeeded by a 
Kenyan who continues the oppression of the people in the same way as 
his predecessor. The musical is set in the 20s and 30s with a background 
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their society. I can only hope to try as faithfully as I can to reflect all 
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lives and in the very process of understanding — be they Kenyans, 
Swedish, British, Americans — help them work out for themselves the 
options open to them. 
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NGUGI WA THIONG’O 


A Statement 


Below is the statement made by Ngugi 

Educational and Cultural Centre Theatre 
held on Wednesday, 10 March 1982: 
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1. On Thursday, 11 March, the Government, thro ugh the Provincial 
Commissioner for Central Province, Mr Musila, de-registered 
Kamiriithu Community Educational and Cultural Centre. All theatre 
activities in the village were stopped. 

2. On Friday, 12 March, the District Officer for Limuru led three truck- 
loads of heavily armed police and demolished Kamiriithu people’s Open 


KEYAN G. TOMASELLI 


Theatre, Repression and the 
Working Class in South Africa 


As humanity and, by implication theatre, become more technomorphic, 
performance outside of a building specifically designed for the purpose is 
either ignored or pre-packaged as ‘street’ or ‘guerrilla’ theatre. Whereas 
the theatre building functions to separate the audience from the players 

an attempt by professionals to overcome this distinction, to draw 
attention to specific problems in society and to concientise the public to 
alternative everyday forms of theatre. Such theatre, however, remains a 
novelty (in South Africa at least) for it is a deliberate attempt by actors or 
directors to involve bystanders in a performance which does not normally 

ritual activity to express their feelings and emotions. One South African 
example of this was the spontaneous expression of discontent by 55 black 
iron foundary workers who enacted a war dance in front of Department 
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whether on a stage or anywhere else, are encoded with signs and this 
definition of performance goes beyond metaphor where the world is like 
a stage or stands for a stage, but instead uses the metonymic device of 
stating that the world is a stage. This allows us to considerably expand 

the actions of iron-foundary workers, miners (e.g. Ego It — City of Gold) 

The play, Ilanga, was derived from the initial role playing exercise 
which formed the basis of the courtroom evidence in the defence of the 
alleged strikers; Ilanga went through a four-stage transformation in its 
development from strike to theatre. All of these stages, however, were 
types of performance and are contributors to the structure of the play. 


1. The initial trade union activity which took i 

interpreted as a strike by the white man 
police, this led to the second stage. 


ement. By calling the 


obtained information about the event through a re-enactment by the 


performed in court for the magistrate. At this pre-theatrical level, 

workers) and director (lawyer) articulated their positions and contra¬ 
dictions to the audience (magistrate). At this level, performance is a 


defendants. P 


4. Once the idea arose to perform the incidents outlined in court in 
front of a worker audience in a union hall, the performance becomes 
a play. This brings the transformation to the final stage: the 
enactment of aspects of the previous events in a union hall. It now 
becomes theatre. The common denominator through all these 
stages, then, is the notion of performance. 


and convicted. Their original audiences were drawn from workers on the 
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The issues are multiple. The theatrical challenge is whether the 
working class can overcome the slavery of apartheid-based technology 
and resist the material advantages of co-option from a largely capital free 
worker expression, to the lure of wealth, convention and petty bourgeois 
lifestyles. 
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RELEARNING THAT COUNTRY’ - 
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Helen Nebeker, Jean Rhys: Woman in Passage. Montreal: Eden Press, 
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